I think it was about seven o'clock in the morning when I
woke up. The sun was shining into the room. Polina was
sitting beside me and looking about her strangely, as though
she were waking from some darkness and trying to collect her
thoughts. She, too, had only just woken up and was gazing
at the table and the money. My head ached and was heavy.
I tried to take Polina by the hand: she pushed me away and
jumped up from the sofa. The dawning day was overcast.
Rain had fallen before sunrise. She went to the window, she
opened it, put out her head and shoulders and with her face
in her hands and her elbows on the window-sill, stayed for
three minutes looking out without turning to me or hearing
what I said to her. I wondered with dread what would happen
now and how it would end. All at once she got up from the
window, went up to the table and, looking at me with infinite
hatred, with lips trembling with anger, she said to me:
"Well, give me my fifty thousand francs nowl"
"Polina, again, again?" I was beginning.
"Or have you changed your mind? Ha-ha-ha! Perhaps
you regret it now."
Twenty-five thousand florins, counted out the evening
before, were lying on the table; I took the money and gave
it to her.
"It's mine now, isn't it? That's so, isn't it? Isn't it?" she
asked me, spitefully holding the money in her hand.
"Yes, it was always yours," I answered.
"Well, there are your fifty thousand francs for you I"
With a swing of her arm she flung the money at me. It hit
me a stinging blow in the face and the coins flew all over the
table. After doing this Polina ran out of the room.
I know that at that moment she was certainly not in her right
mind, though I don't understand such temporary insanity. It
is true that she is still ill, even now, a month later. What was
the cause of her condition, and, above all, of this whim? Was
it wounded pride? Despair at having brought herself to come
to me? Had I shown any sign of priding myself on my happi-
ness, and did I, like De Grieux, want to get rid of her by
giving her fifty thousand francs? But that was not so; I know
that, on my conscience. I believe that her vanity was partly
responsible; her vanity prompted her to distrust and insult me,
although all that, perhaps, was not clear, even to herself. In
that case, of course, I was punished for De Grieux and was
made responsible, though I was not much to blame. It is true